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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 

AERE PERENNIUS 

]HE minister read the Thanatopsis at the 
memorial service in honor of Herbert Stuart 
Stone, whose gallantry in death on the Lusi- 
tania wrung the hearts of his friends and of all 
who read of it. It was Herbert Stone who, 
back in the nineties, first gave Chicago the lead in progres- 
sive publishing, by offering to the astonished American pub- 
lic beautiful editions of Bernard Shaw's plays, Richard 
Hovey's fine translation of Maeterlinck and Miss Hall's 
of Verlaine, besides many most interesting American and 
English poets of the day. And the young firm's little maga- 
zine, The Chap-book — too short-lived, alas! — was not only 
witty and clever beyond v all its contemporaries, but it led 
them all in literary discernment and distinction. 

The Thanatopsis carried me still further back — a cen- 
tury of American literature passed in review. When the 
poem first appeared, about the time of Waterloo, it was also 
a shock to the conservatives, for it challenged the prevalent 
pieties bv its acceptance of nature's processes in life and 
death. A century of discoveries and revolutions has not 
killed it; even today its mood is significant and its rhythmic 
march has a stately beauty. 

As the minister's sonorous voice rolled out the lines, I was 
reminded suddenly of something which happened during the 
last years of Bryant's long life. A lady who cherished a deep 
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respect for poets was talking with a member of a famous 
New York firm of publishers. "Oh, Bryant!" said this 
gentleman flippantly, "we call him 'the great national tone 
imparter'; his name on the title-page of a book, with a pic- 
ture of his venerable head opposite, will sell anything." 

"Do you mean that he sells his name as the author of 
books he doesn't write?" said the shocked respecter of poets. 

"As author or editor — even so," said the publisher. And 
he mentioned Bryant's History of the United States, Bryant's 
Collection of Poetry and Song, and other good sellers, as 
works to which the poet had given nothing but his name. 

This story always comes back to me when I make a detour 
from Fifth Avenue to see the beautiful rear facade of the 
New York Public Library. Here a throned figure of the 
venerable poet faces the park named in his honor, and offers 
us his life as a high inspiration to American youth. To 
whose memory was the statue erected — the poet of the Thana- 
topsis or the "great national tone-imparter?" If the former, 
are we not honoring too much the man who did his best 
work at nineteen? — and if the latter, are we not honoring 
too much the man who sold out ? 

To have done one's best work in youth is proof that one 
has lived downward rather than upward. Long is the roll 
of artists who, beginnng with more genius than character, 
shuffle off their glory like a rich garment and sink down in 
rags — or broadcloth — to a sordid feast. Indeed, so often 
does the world watch this spectacle that the early death of 
the inspired one seems the only sure consecration. 
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A ere Perennius 

There is only one code of honor for an artist — to be true 

to his vision. Bryant preferred to lead a comfortable life, 

and be a good journalist rather than a poet, and so he 

descended from the serene nobility of the Thanatopsis, to the 

puerile pieties of the Hymn to the Sea, The Future Life, The 

Crowded Street and many other truly orthodox utterances. 

Even The Forest Hymn, perhaps the best of these, says 

merely the proper and expected thing, offering bland counsels 

of moderation : 

But let me often to these solitudes 

Retire, and in Thy presence reassure 

My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 

The passions, at Thy plainer footsteps shrink 

And tremble, and are still. 

If the passions were indeed the enemies of this poet's 
"feeble virtue," they never got the upper hand. At least 
they do not appear in his poetry. It is said that Mr. Bryan 
pronounces To a Waterfowl the finest American poem — a 
a preference which marks the limitation of his reading or 
taste; but this, which is no doubt Bryant's best lyric, is also 
marred by the ever-present and expedient moral. The fa- 
mous "Truth crushed to earth" quatrain from The Battlefield 
is the only bit of his poetry, after the Thanatopsis, in which 
his religiosity rises for a moment to higher ground and as- 
sumes something of prophetic dignity. 

Bryant was, in short, a man born to be a poet who sacri- 
ficed the muse, not to those violent enemies, the flesh and the 
devil, but to that more insidious one, the world — or, in other 
words, comfort and respectability. Now and then a brief 
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flash of inspiration disturbed his placidity, but gradually the 
light went out, until, in his tone-imparting old age, he could 
not even see that he was sitting in darkness. 

Let us be careful whom we honor with monuments. 
Build one to Poe, who was true to his art whether drunk or 
sober; to Whitman, who never sold out even to pay his 
debts; to Whistler, whom neither wrath nor ridicule could 
swerve from his purpose; to any starveling who keeps faith 
with the muse and scorns a respectable old age: but not to 
the deserter, the wearer of ribbons, the tone-imparter. 

H.M. 



PAUL CLAUDEL 

Paul Claudel is a difficult author who has written three 
or four books that are easy to read ; and yet, although these 
are less arduous of approach than the rest of his work, prop- 
erly to understand them, as with the other books, requires 
calm, leisure, and meditation. Georges Duhiamel, I think, in 
order to write his essay in the M.ercure< de France, retired 
into the country, so that he might be alone with his author, 
and undisturbed. Jacques Riviere's two studies in Htudes 
bear all the marks of a lonely meditation ; and after this state- 
ment at the end of the first : 

Et maintenant il faut recourir au silence, il faut tout oblier 
de cette analyse simplement destinee a faciliter la lecture. Voici 
que dans le secret l'oeuvre de Claudel se reforme, se rassemble, 
se condense, et nous apparait soudain dans sa terrible beaute: 
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